FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE
would ever be strong enough to undertake such
a task, for her health had steadily deteriorated.
Her condition gave her family acute anxiety, and
she was urged to withdraw from all her activities.
She, who had been looked upon as eccentric and
embarrassing, was now regarded with admiration
by her parents and sister. Not only was she a
popular heroine, but she was a person of influence
and importance in political and official circles.
Mr. Nightingale was proud and delighted ; Mrs.
Nightingale forgot that she had opposed her
daughter's plans and now basked in reflected
glory ; Parthe, who had so often complained of
Florence's conduct, had only praise for her vic-
torious sister and was a most enthusiastic sup-
porter of all that Florence suggested* Parthe,
indeed, was very much happier in every way.
She was now Lady Verney, for in June 1858,
when nearly forty, she had married Sir Harry
Verney, a wealthy widower with four children,
Florence, so strict a disciplinarian with others,
was an unsatisfactory patient, and resented the
attempts of her parents and sister to give her the
nursing that die would have at once toasted npco
for those under her own control. Work had to
be done, and no bodily weakness could be aflowed
to interfere with it Men's lives were at stake.
The annual mortality among the soldiers at home
was 175 per thousand, and the army was com-
posed of men in the pride of their manhood,
Florence was convinced thai unsuitable barrack
accommodation was largely responsible, and how